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are admitted in knowledge, as something quite apart from those 
universals of meaning that Kant traced to the determinant energy of 
mind, then all logical ground for maintaining the idealistic conviction 
is cut away. Not by a dogmatic assertion of real objectivity, but by 
a critical examination of the way in which the objective meanings of 
experience, which arise through spiritual activity, tend to realize and 
justify themselves in the expression of universal systematic order, 
can the subjectivism which has so haunted the idealistic interpretation 
be laid. And this task Professor Bowne has not achieved — he has 
scarcely even indicated its existence. 

After the author has labored valiantly to establish the general lines 
of an idealistic construction of the world, and to show that a proper 
reading of metaphysical issues points with logical power to such a 
rendering, one is surprised to see how easily he throws it all away in 
face of Kant's criticism of the proofs for the existence of God. The 
peculiar Kantian assumptions which infect this famous discussion, 
although in other places obnoxious to Bowne, are not here pointed 
out; and the argument throughout is accepted, with the comment that 
the theistic solution, while it cannot be proved, "is the only one that 
gives our minds any insight or satisfaction." "Thought has become 
pragmatic, especially in ethical and religious fields, and we are very 
little concerned with speculative inadequacy, provided a doctrine 
works well in practice and enriches and furthers life " (p. 209). Demon- 
stration clear to the hilt need not here come in question; but surely 
if the truth-characteristics of our experience, when critically and 
logically read, point strongly towards an idealistic metaphysics, as 
Bowne really believes, the situation for theism is more favorable that 
as if, with Kant, the entire theistic argumentation were a hopeless 
paralogism. And it is worth while to claim all that advantage. 
Kant's batteries, based upon the absolute separation of thought and 
being, are of antiquated model; while some of us at least have not 
yet become so pragmatic as to leave the intellectual life entirely out 
of account in these issues. 

Edgar L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 

Etudes de Philosophic Ancienne et de Philosophic Moderne. Par V. 

Brochard. Recuillies et precedees d'une introduction par V. 

Delbos. Paris, Alcan, 1912. — pp. xxviii, 559. 

By the death of Victor Brochard in November, 1907, France lost one 
of her most brilliant historians of philosophy. While the history of 
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philosophy was for Brochard a living garden of thought, and in repro- 
ducing he also recreates the systems of previous generations, his work 
never reached a stage of independent construction; his system of 
philosophy was still in the making when death overtook him. For 
that reason the present volume is an adequate tribute to his memory; 
for it is a collection of studies, obviously written in the light of guiding 
principles, which taken as a whole makes on the mind an impression 
like that of a great painter's studies. Other works remain to support 
the memory of the author as a student of aspects and departments 
of philosophy, notably the essay De V Erreur and the great work, Les 
Sceptiques Grecs, which, though now a quarter of a century old, is 
still so fresh. But there was room also for this collection of essays to 
show us how Brochard looked at the history of speculative thought as 
a whole. The book defies the reviewer by the number and complexity 
of its subjects and one can only say that every subject is treated with 
the brilliance of style that is the birthright of French philosophers 
and with a degree of accurate scholarship not often attained by them. 
The printing of the work leaves a feeling of regret that the monument 
of piety was not more carefully finished: from the first appearance of 
'septicisme' (p. xv) to the last page the reader stumbles continually 
on peculiar combinations of letters, misplaced letters, and other 
typographical annoyances, while no Greek quotation of any length 
survives unmutilated and some are almost unintelligible. But we 
will waste no time on the proofreaders since more important matters 
call for our notice. 

As the title indicates, the studies fall into two groups, ancient and 
modern. It will be convenient to indicate the affinities of the studies 
in a different way. The first four studies deal with the Pre-Socratic 
and Socratic development of dialectic: then comes a group of six 
studies in Platonism; followed by two on Stoic logic and two on 
Epicurean morality. This ends the first part. The second part 
opens with Bacon and that study is closely associated with the sixth on 
J. S. Mill and the seventh on the Law of Similarity. The second essay 
of this part unites Descartes with the Stoics; the third unites Descartes 
and Spinoza; while the fourth and fifth unite Spinoza with the Jewish- 
Alexandrian philosophy of Philo Judaeus. The last three are more dis- 
tinctively studies in present conditions and theories. Of the twenty- 
four studies fourteen are occupied with the ancient and ten with 
modern philosophy. Not in quantity only but also in quality the 
balance remains in favor of the ancients; the Greek philosophers are 
studied in and for themselves, while the moderns are treated with a 
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view to earlier affinities or to comparison of modern with ancient the- 
ories. The real pivot of Brochard's thought is that question of the 
nature of certainty which occupied his earliest curiosity (as a disciple 
of Renouvier) and guided his study of the Greek sceptics. The 
progress of his work can be traced backward: from the Stoic position 
he moves back to Aristotle's metaphysic, finds himself among thoughts 
that have their root in Plato's dialectic, and then sees opening up 
before him the vista of Pre-Socratic thought. All these studies have 
been before the public many years; their results have in some cases 
become commonplaces; it would be an impertinence both to the 
author and his readers to do more than indicate how well these 
studies combine to mark the stages of a continuous history of thought. 
The series of studies begins from the Eleatic Zeno with a defence of 
his "arguments" against those who regard them as "sophisms." 
Incidentally this illustrates the significance of the Eleatic continuity; 
the converse or Heraclitean position is developed in a study on Prota- 
goras and Democritus. This study, closely connected with the later 
scepticism, shows M. Brochard at his best; he has expressed with 
wonderful clearness the exact position of Protagoras, neither a sceptic 
of the later type nor a dogmatist of the earlier "physical" school, 
an empiric without the subjectivity of Hume and a trenchant critic 
of the "Unknowable." At the heart of Protagoras' teaching is a 
thought of great significance for all Greek philosophy, in the words of 
our author "on ne pense pas ce qui n'est pas." With Protagoras M. 
Brochard compares Democritus; for Protagoras thought is real and the 
limit of reality; there are, so to say, sensations, though beyond the 
sensible there is no permanent imperceptible ground of sensations; for 
Democritus "the bond which united being to thought, reality to 
representation, was broken" (p. 30): in other words the fatal idea of 
'secondary' as opposed to 'primary' qualities here came in; to 
overcome the sophist the dogmatist invented the deadly weapon of 
scepticism: "c'etait une sorte de scandale logique!" Henceforth the 
efforts of philosophers are to be centered on the question: Is there a 
permanent not perceived by the senses, and if so, what is its guarantee, 
its reason, its Logos? The study of Socrates shows us the power and 
the crudity of the Socratic position and leads into the ethical part of 
Platonism. The studies on Plato embrace the literary and the 
philosophic aspects of the work of Plato, dealing with the myths of 
Plato, the Symposium, the problem of Becoming, Platonic ethics, and 
the theory of Ideas as expressed in the Parmenides, the Sophist, and 
the Laws. The myths are, for Brochard, significant as marking the 
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place of feeling in Plato's philosophy. The myth embodies a prob- 
ability in a sphere where scientific certainty is not possible. It 
belongs therefore to that state of the soul which is called "right 
opinion," a condition of feeling (perhaps "transcendental feeling" 
to borrow a phrase from Prof. Stewart's Myths of Plato), and so 
really a sense of maximum probability. This is the point at which 
Brochard aims both here and in the essay on the place of Becoming in 
Platonic philosophy; he desires to show how far Platonism embodied 
a doctrine of maximum probability coexisting with certainty. The 
reference to Carneades (p. 53) explicitly shows that Brochard sees 
in this the root of the scepticism of the Academy. Probability is so 
much a matter of feeling that this topic naturally leads into that of 
the Symposium. The first part of this study is a brilliant presentation 
of the scheme and personelle of the dialogue, in its way the best thing 
in the book: the second part elaborates the doctrine of true opinion as 
intermediary between ignorance and knowledge, a mental attitude 
which attains truth and holds to it with a passionate rather than a 
rational devotion, truth being here attained ultimately through an 
affinity between the soul's true nature and its true environment. 

The essay on the "Platonic Theory of Participation" is too subtle 
to be adequately summarized in a few words. The aim here is to 
show that Plato's doctrine of ideas evolved continuously with none of 
the modifications and renunciations which were at the time when 
M. Brochard wrote just beginning to be the shibboleth of Platonic 
higher criticism. With the same end in view M. Brochard has worked 
out the part played by the doctrine of Ideas in the Laws — throughout 
he finds that the Ideas represent eternal and immutable truths and 
that Plato never ceased to regard these as the real reality even where 
(as in the Laws) he does not explicitly restate his first principles. 

From Plato we pass to the Stoics. The lack of any direct study of 
Aristotle leaves a serious blank and shows how far the series fails to 
represent Brochard's scheme of thought. The logic of the Stoics is 
ably expounded under the rubric "the idea of law replaces the idea 
of essence," — a very just and fruitful estimate. The Epicurean 
theory of pleasure is also ably treated, the subject really beginning 
with Plato (p. 204) and being in this study treated as a continuous 
development of doctrine from Plato through Aristotle down to 
Epicurus. The essay does justice to the theory as a statement of 
Plato's doctrine of feeling modified by Aristotle's ideas on equilibrium 
and self-sufficiency: presumably by now this view of the Epicurean 
doctrine may be regarded as established. 
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Throughout the second part one is conscious of comparative 
inferiority; the studies though meritorious have not the quality of the 
former part. The character of the work has been indicated above and 
only two points call for notice here. In an essay on "Le Dieu de 
Spinoza", M. Brochard defends the thesis that Spinoza really intended 
by the term God a personal God; "le dieu de Spinoza est un Jehovah 
tres am61iore," he says, meaning thereby that Spinoza was true to the 
Jewish concept of God as it was 'improved' in the work and days of 
Philo Judaeus. M. Brochard regards Spinoza as definitely teaching 
the immanence of God in the world and as avoiding the problem of 
personality (p. 360): so Spinoza is not so much a pantheist, as an 
"unmitigated monotheist." The significant points are first, that 
pantheism is not the one and only feature of Spinozism (as some seem 
to think) ; secondly that Spinoza's position in the history of speculation 
is really defined by the fact that he abandons the classical Greek 
tradition of pure intellect and final causes in favor of the primacy of 
will over intellect in the Divine mind and a real liberty of Divine 
action (p. 362). In this case we cannot but feel that the author 
confines himself too strictly to the purely historical treatment of 
Spinozism; we look for some hint of the way in which this view of 
Spinoza's "Deus" might help us to solve the problem of the relation 
between Creator and created, with the other familiar puzzles of 
Spinozism; but we look in vain. Finally we would draw attention 
to the study entitled "La morale ancienne et la morale moderne." 
First the points of difference are clearly stated: then M. Brochard 
estimates the significance of the differences and concludes that modern 
theorists confuse morality and theology, concluding that, theology 
apart, the Greek position is better than, e. g., the Kantian. In other 
words, a genuine ethic must be a science of the good as the Greeks 
conceived it, not a doctrine of duty as Kant formulated it. In the 
eclectic morals of the present day (the subject of the last study) 
M. Brochard sees a half-hearted compromise expressed in an ineffectual 
combination of Kantian and Greek ideas. So ends a collection of 
essays remarkable throughout for clear and vigorous thinking com- 
bined with obvious sincerity and a diligent use of original texts. 
Few books could teach so much in the same limits or provoke so much 
thought, leaving at the last no desire to snatch a querulous victory 
on one or other of the debatable points but rather the respectful 
acknowledgment that here is one who is above all things a seeker after 
true opinions. 

G. S. Brett. 
University of Toronto. 



